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ABOUT THE AUTHOR: An expert historian of the West, author, 
lecturer, and cartographer, David F. Myrick has been praised by 
Lucius Beebe for his "indefatigable genius as a social archeologist." 
His interest in railroading is a lifelong interest, augmenied by many 
years spent in the executive and financial departments of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. 


His publications include the monumental two-volume Railroads of 
Nevada and Eastern California; the three-volume Railroads of 
Arizona as well as numerous other books and pamphlets on the 
railroads and mines of Nevada, Eastern California, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Bolivia. 


Residence for many years on San Francisco's Telegraph Hill 
prompted the writing of San Francisco's Telegraph Hill. His most 
recently completed work, Montecito and Santa Barbara, Volume I: 
From Farms to Estates, relates the history of his birthplace and 
present home. Response to the latter work was so enthusiastic that 
within three months of publication it was out of print. 


VENTURA COUNTY RAILROADS 
A Centennial History 


by David F. Myrick 


Volume I: The Railroad Comes to Ventura County 


I Introduction 


This year, 1987, marks the centennial of 
the arrival of the first train to Ventura 
County. The following historical sketch 
will tell the story of the Southern Pacific 
Company and the several short line rail- 
roads in the county. Additionally, several 
railroad projects are recognized even 
though they had no trains or tracks. 


It is difficult to picture the almost total 
dependency of communities on railroads for tranportation during the 
last century and well into this present century. Ventura and Santa 
Barbara, located on the Pacific Ocean, were served by steamships 
which shared in both freight and passenger traffic in diminishing 
degrees as the years of this century passed by. Stagecoaches and 
freight teams were busy but traffic to and from more distant points 
generally went by coastal vessels or by rail. 


The Golden Spike, driven in 1869 when the Central Pacific and the 
Union Pacific met in Utah, marked the completion of the first trans- 
continental railroad. This achievement was soon followed by other 
proposals; the Atlantic and Pacific Rail Road, already authorized by 
Congress even before the completion of the Pacific Railroad, contem- 
plated a route along the 35th parallel to join St. Louis with San 
Francisco. Part of the surveyed route entered Ventura County by the 
Santa Clara Valley before reaching the Pacific Ocean near Ventura 
and then continuing westerly and northerly to end at San Francisco. 
Other than some token work, the A&P RR constructed no lines in 
California. 


Its efforts, however, were enough to spark the interest of towns 
and ranchers along the route. Alvinza Hayward, a successful mining 
man residing in San Francisco, formed the California Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad to build the western end of the A&P. He was stoutly 
rebuffed when he sought a little financial assistance from Santa 
Barbara County voters who turned down his request for $300,000 in 
county bonds by a lopsided vote in November 1872. Mr. Hayward’s 
trial balloon was followed by other visionary schemes which, in some 
cases, could best be described as pure fantasy. 


The major exception was the Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
which came into the hands of the “Big Four”: Collis Huntington, 
Charles Crocker, Leland Stanford and Mark Hopkins, all familiar 
names in California’s history. After the Golden Spike, these men 
pushed their tracks down the almost vacant San Joaquin Valley, 
then over Tehachapi Summit to Mojave. Continuing south to Lang, 
the railroad builders met their associates building north from Los 
Angeles in 1876. This southern segment included the difficult San 
Fernando tunnel on the way to Newhall before turning eastward to 
follow the upper waters of the Santa Clara River. By 1883, the Big 
Four (less Mark Hopkins who died in 1879) had rails all the way to 
New Orleans with steamship connections to New York City. Every- 
thing became part of the Southern Pacific Company the following 
year. 


People in Santa Barbara and Ventura counties read of these con- 
struction feats in their newspapers but felt slighted for no railroad 
had yet reached their towns. This was to change dramatically within 
the next few years. 


Early in spring of 1886, Southern Pacific was ready to start 
construction ofa line down the California coast by building some 300 
miles between Soledad and (old) Newhall station. (Newhall station 
was moved two and one-half miles south in 1878 and the old place 
became Saugus, honoring the Massachusetts birthplace of rancher 
Henry M. Newhall.) 


Soledad, the railhead since 1873, was then 144 miles south of San 
Francisco and 26 miles south of Salinas. Saugus, on the main line, 
was 33 miles north of Los Angeles and, with the Santa Clara Valley 
offering a gentle slope down to the sea, Saugus was the logical 
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gateway to Ventura County. 


On the northern segment, work was resumed at Soledad and the 
Southern Pacific Railroad company, working up to Salinas River, 
reached San Miguel, a distance of 65 miles, on October 18, 1886. 
Then, reacting to the restrictions in the SP RR mortgage, SP Attorney 
Creed Haymond created a new corporation to own the next sections 
of the railroad. Called the Southern Pacific Branch Railway, it was 
incorporated April 12, 1886 but lasted only until May 14, 1888 when 
it was absorbed by a new SP RR which was the eighth of nine corpo- 
rations with this name. During these two years, the SP Branch 
Railway built two sections of the Coast Line: San Miguel to 
Templeton (14 miles) and Saugus to Ellwood (91 miles). 


II The Santa Clara River Valley Entry 


The Santa Clara River Valley was well known to SP surveyors for 
the upper portion east of Saugus provided a course for the part of the 
railroad between San Francisco and Los Angeles. West of Saugus, 
the valley ran down for another fifty miles to the Pacific Ocean. 
Settlements along this route in the 1880s were few and far between; 
most of the valley was occupied by large ranches. Santa Paula, laid 
out in 1872 by N. W. Blanchard and E. L. Bradley, and (West) 
Saticoy, founded a few years earlier, were the only settlements along 
the way. After the railroad arrived, other towns such as Piru and 
Fillmore came into existence. 


Santa Clara Valley was the logical route for Southern Pacific but 
the choice brought no pleasure to Thomas R. Bard, a large land 
holder in an adjoining valley to the south. Bard was a key figure 
in Ventura County ranching and oil development for nearly half a 


century until his death in 1915. 


Heavily involved in the promotion of Hueneme Harbor, Bard, back 
in November 1882, had envisioned a railroad from the harbor 
extending sixteen miles into the Santa Clara Valley. The next month 
Bard and his business associates, A. J. Salisbury and D. T. Perkins, 
organized the Santa Clara Railroad Company to build from Hueneme 
to Saticoy and then on to Santa Paula and Newhall (Saugus). This 


SAUGUS DEPOT 


Basking in the afternoon sun, the Saugus depot marked the 
connection of the Ventura branch and the mail line between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Beyond the left margin of this picture, the 
tracks head north to Mojave and the Ventura branch points westward. 
The Operator has raised his train-order boards to indicate that he has 
orders for the crews of trains from both directions. Around the station 
are mail and baggage trucks, tall enough to match the entry of the 
railroad's baggage-mail cars. The agent lived upstairs. 


would have fed traffic to coastal ships docking at the Hueneme 
Harbor, a matter of utmost importance for the continued survival of 


the harbor. 


In September 1884, Bard engaged George F. Wright, Santa 
Barbara's city surveyor, to stake out a railroad from Hueneme and 
across his ranch lands over the Santa Susana (Simi) Pass and on to 
Los Angeles. The Santa Susana Mountains were the formidable 
barrier to frustrate civil engineers but Wright felt that the mountain 
could be mastered by a tunnel less than 4,000 feet in length with 
approaches of 1 1/2% grades. He wrote Bard that SP surveyors 
plotted a 6,966-foot tunnel with grades slightly in excess of 2%. 
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(SP’s alternate line, opened in 1904, required several tunnels, the 
longest being 7,369 feet, with approaches with 1% grades.) 


Wright acknowledged that a route over the summit without a 
tunnel would "perhaps be possible," but steeper grades and consid- 
erable curvature would cause serious problems. Because the San 
Fernando Valley side of the pass was "so badly broken into narrow 
and deep canyons," Wright had "serious doubts about getting down 
at all." 


T. R. Bard had little reason to care for Southern Pacific and its 
backers, and the selection of the Santa Clara route only added to his 
negative feelings. Probably his antipathy began when the Big Four 
had defeated the efforts of the Texas and Pacific Railway to get to the 
Pacific Coast. The T&P had been the pet project of Thomas A. Scott, 
at one time one of the nation’s most powerful men, and Bard's former 
employer. The political power Southern Pacific held in California was 
distasteful to Bard as well. 


Withholding his feelings about the Big Four, Bard went to San 
Francisco to call on Charles Crocker in an effort to swing the SP line 
over Santa Susana Pass. After his visit, Bard wrote a friend: “I made 
a good stroke up there in shifting the railroad from the Newhall route, 
and getting the Southern Pacific people to give consideration to the 
Simi Pass Survey.” 


While Crocker did agree to take another look at Santa Susana 
(Simi) Pass and sent SP’s chief engineer, William Hood, to the site, the 
answers were the same. No matter how persuasively he talked or 
how generous the inducements he offered, such as a free right-of- 
way over his ranch lands, Bard was thwarted by the topography. 
Santa Susana Pass, with an elevation of 1,604 feet above sea level 
and about 600 feet above the valleys on either side, was not going to 
be an inexpensive route. 


In contrast, no additional tunnels were required using the Saugus 
connection. Besides the pleasant grade flowing gently down to the 
sea, this route required fifteen miles less construction to reach 
Ventura than the route Bard preferred. 


Thus, contrary to Bard’s suggestion, Southern Pacific built down 
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the Santa Clara Valley as is recounted in subsequent pages. Bard 
revived the earlier engineering studies of the Santa Susana Pass 
route and, with David T. Perkins and others, formed the Los Angeles, 
San Fernando & Hueneme Railway on August 15, 1887. Just how 
far this project developed is a matter of conjecture, for no formal 
incorporation papers can be found at this time. One could assume 
that there were some differences in willing commitments; in any 
event, nothing transpired to attract public notice. 


Bard was not dismayed, however, for he found others ready to 
participate in a similar project and, on March 29, 1889, Bard, 
Salisbury and Dan McFarland filed incorporation papers for the Los 
Angeles and Hueneme Railroad Company to build a standard-gauge 
line between these points. The length, originally estimated to be 70 
miles, was later increased to 80 miles as the surveyed route circled 
around canyons as it climbed the mountain before piercing the 


summit with a short tunnel. 


By the end of 1889, location surveys were completed for about half 
of the route with preliminary surveys covering the balance. In Los 
Angeles, the connection was to be made at the north end of the Los 
Angeles River crossing of the Pasadena line of the California Central 
Railway, a Santa Fe subsidiary. H. P. Vincent ran the surveys and 
made detailed cost estimates, breaking the railroad’s costs into two 
sections. The total cost, Vincent estimated, was $1,240,000 plus the 
cost of the right-of-way, stations grounds, fencing and a telegraph 


line. No provision for rolling stock was made in this figure. 


Vincent contemplated a Santa Susana tunnel only 840 feet long 
to be drilled at an estimated cost of $100 per linear foot. Sixty pound 
rail was to be used in the 12.3-mile mountain section and 50-pound 
rail in the valleys. Unfortunately, Vincent’s cost data does not give 
any indication of the projected ruling grades but one might suspect 


that long approaches were necessary. 


By the time H. P. Vincent completed his assignment in early 1890, 
Bard’s attention and resources were heavily committed to the 
expanding petroleum business which culminated in the formation 
of the Union Oil Company. Bard was the first president of the new 
company. 
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Iii Construction Begins, at Last! 


On April 14, 1886, it was reported that some 300 men were at 
Saugus forming a grade for the SP line to Ventura. All rights-of-way 
had been secured and people in Ventura would be hearing locomo- 
tive whistles in the fall. 


This newspaper optimism was a little premature; in the first place, 
not all rights-of-way had been secured and, secondly, there is some 
question whether any physical work was done at Saugus at that 
moment. In any event, the assigned grading force was sent to 
Soledad in central California to grade the SP roadbed in a southerly 
direction following the Salinas River. Even this brief activity at 
Saugus boosted land prices in Ventura County. 


In the summer of 1886, stage passengers arriving in Ventura from 
Saugus told friends that a large force of men had started work at 
Saugus on August 26. In this instance, the report was correct; 
confirmation was received by the local telegraph operator. But 
again, it was a false start. No sooner had work begun than the 
graders were pulled off to repair washouts along the existing main 
line in Soledad Canyon where the errant waters of the Santa Clara 
River were causing trouble. Then another emergency — this time 
washouts in Arizona, demanding the services of the same men — so 
it was not until the middle of September that steady work com- 
menced on the Ventura branch. 


Saugus was situated on Rancho San Francisco, purchased by 
Henry M. Newhall in 1875. After Newhall’s death in 1882, his sons 
formed The Newhall Land and Farming Company to hold title to their 
father’s ranches. When the SP Branch Railway was graded west from 
Saugus, it traversed the Newhall property for some thirteen miles. 


After the branch left Saugus, it was immediately confronted with 
a crossing of a lesser fork of the Santa Clara River. Two miles farther, 
it crossed the main channel but then remained on the north side all 
the way to the coast. Piru and Sespe creeks were important water 
crossings; in both cases, the bridges were located a slight distance 
upstream from the confluence with the river. Other creek crossings 
were not to be treated lightly — indeed, in later years, there were to 
be ten steel bridges along the easterly 37 miles of this branch. 
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The grading labor force was a mixture of races with the customary 
variations in pay scale. White laborers received one dollar per day 
while their Chinese counterparts were paid ninety cents. Track 
layers received a premium pay of $1.25 fora day’s effort. White men 
were boarded by the railroad but the Chinese preferred their own 
cooking arrangements. 


Some last minute revisions in the locations were necessary; W. B. 
Storey was the engineer in charge. His surveying crew was followed 
closely by H. D. LaMotte, SP’s right-of-way agent. By the end of 
September 1886, the surveyors had staked the full 53 miles to 
Ventura where the Town Trustees granted SP a right-of-way on part 
of Front Street (Ordinance No. 16). The depot site was selected. 


Storey then continued his work to Santa Barbara. (Storey, by the 
way, after working on many SP construction projects, switched to the 
Santa Fe and rose to the presidency of that railroad in 1920.) 


The initial grading force was relatively small but some progress 
was evident as tracks extended westerly from Saugus for six miles by 
the end of October. In November 1886, after work on the Soledad 
line was halted at Templeton, these crews joined the forces on the 
Ventura branch. 


The approaching railroad held the interest of the citizens in towns 
and in the country; it also stimulated business activity along the line. 
Twelve new houses were under construction in Santa Paula in 
November where 182 votes were counted in the recent election, 
exactly half the number counted in larger Ventura. But life was not 
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all work and no play — the citizens of Ventura County did find time 
to enjoy themselves. 


The Grand Masque Ball held at the Hueneme Social Club drew fifty 
costumed couples and over 250 spectators. Floor managers were 
Achille Levy (merchant and banker) and Charles T. Wason (mer- 
chant). A “splendid supper” was served at the Sea Side Hotel and 
dancing continued until dawn. In the Sespe District, galas were a 
little more subdued; however, an entertainment program yielded 
$11 for the benefit of the school. 


By the middle of November, railroad men were camped at the 
Camulos Ranch which has achieved lasting fame as the setting for 
Ramona, the novel by Helen Hunt Jackson. While the pile driver was 
working at the Piru Creek crossing, another force was camped at the 
east side of Sespe Creek erecting a derrick for building the bridge. 
LaMotte raised hopes in Venturans when he remarked that he 
expected to see the tracks in their town by Christmas. At that 
moment, the construction train was running over the first mile of 
track in Ventura County; two weeks later, on December 2, 1886, 
Camulos Ranch workers rested from their labors to stare at the 
locomotive for the first time! 


The major task was to cross the Sespe River; early in December 
about sixty bridge builders were working with 12 by 15-inch timbers, 
12 to 20 feet long. Running ahead of the railroad, the business boom 
swept into town bringing swarms of strangers amid the sounds of 
hammers and saws. L. J. Rose, Jr., moved to Ventura, announcing 
plans for a number of improvements for the town. He and his father, 
the owner of substantial holdings in the Pasadena area, soon started 
work on a grand hotel and persuaded the city fathers to grant them 
a franchise to supply Ventura with water lines, gas lines and a street 
railroad. ! 


Around the middle of December 1886, the pile driver finished its 
work at Sespe Creek, the construction train crossed the Piru Creek 
bridge and graders were working opposite the Piru school. As for the 
town of Piru itself, it was not laid out until March 1888. It was the 
work of a successful Chicago religious book publisher named David 
C. Cook who built a large hotel, a church and a fabulous house 
(burned in 1981 and meticulously rebuilt by the Newhall family). 
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SESPE CROSSING 


Stopped at the west bridge over the flooding Sespe Creek in 1938, the 
Southern Pacific waits for the flood waters to subside. The bridge over 
the east channel had already been washed away. The west bridge 
here pictured, a 200-foot through pin truss type, was built in 1903. 


The "tell-tale" (behind the engine) advised brakemen riding on the top 
of boxcars of the impending low clearance. This practice of riding on 
the tops of box cars was discontinued several decades ago. 


On January 5, 1887, the cars crossed the Sespe bridge and the 
pile driver was hauled to Santa Paula to master a small creek with 
a firm wood trestle. More predictions were made about the progress 
of the railroad, predictions again missed because of unforeseen 
problems. For example, T. H. Goodman, Southern Pacific’s general 
passenger agent whose name appeared on countless thousands of 
tickets and timetables, announced: “We expect to finish from 
Newhall to Santa Paula about the 15th of January. We will begin 
running a train from Los Angeles to the latter point.” Goodman also 
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PIRU 
In the early years, Piru was on the main line to Santa Barbara and, for 
three short years, on the main coastal route to San Francisco. 
Although trains no longer pass through Piru, they continue to serve the 
packing house of the Fillmore-Piru Citrus Association which now 
marks the end of the branch. The steel bridge spanning Piru Creek 
remains as a monument to the past. 


In 1888, the business district of Piru was located along Center Street. 
The Mountain View Hotel, which became the Round Rock Hotel after 
William Lechler bought it in 1911, is now a retirement home. Across 
Main Street are the Citizens State Bank (C) and Herman's Market (H). 
On the other side of Center Street are the Piru General Store, Billy's 
Billiards (B) and the Pacific Coast Jerky Factory (J). 


expected to be operating trains to Ventura two weeks later. 


Around the mouth of Sespe Creek, three towns were founded as 
the new year began. Sespe, a 160-acre townsite on the west side of 
the creek, was one of the many townsites of the Pacific Improvement 
Company, an investment and construction firm owned by the Big 
Four. One street was named “More” in memory of the brothers who 
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PIRU DEPOT 

The Piru Depot as it appeared long ago with the unusual Wells Fargo 
and Western Union signs. The train-order board (signal) served an 
important function in train operations. From a central point, such as 
Mojave or Los Angeles, dispatchers telegraphed operating 
instructions to the distant train-order operator/agent. Upon receipt of 
orders, the operator raised the board to a horizontal position to advise 
the conductor and engineer of the next train that there were new 
orders for them. Written on thin paper (flimsies), the instructions told 
the crews where to meet opposing trains, to watch for adverse track 
conditions, etc. 


After the Piru depot was no longer used for railroad purposes, it served 
temporarily as a Catholic church. 


owned much of the original Rancho Sespe through their Sespe Land 
and Water Company. T. Wallace More, who headed the land 
company, engaged in a long and bitter dispute with surrounding 
settlers concerning land ownership. This dispute finally culminated 
in More's assassination in 1877. 


Sespe never developed as expected. Even the post office gave up 
in 1932; most current maps offer no evidence that the town ever 
existed. 


Fillmore, long a flourishing town on the east side of Sespe Creek, 
was set out by the Los Angeles Land and Water Company. It had 
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SESPE DEPOT 
Memories of the depot at the town site of Sespe, as well as the town 
site itself, both about a mile west of the creek of the same name, 
become scarcer with each passing year. At the time of this photograph 
some 70 years ago, the station was boarded up and virtually 
abandoned. 
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FILLMORE 


been a Chinese workers’ camp during construction days; later SP put 
in a side track by Pole Canyon Creek. The name honored Jerome A. 
Fillmore, then general superintendent of all Southern Pacific south 
of Oregon and west of El Paso. Fillmore saw his namesake for the first 
time when his special train went by on May 7, 1887, headed for 
Ventura. 


Bardsdale, the third town in this group, was laid out across the 
Santa Clara River by the Southside Improvement Company. It was 
not long before Bardsdale absorbed the preexisting and more color- 
fully named Stringtown. 


Approximately one mile west of Fillmore, on the north side of the 
tracks between A and B streets, SP, in 1888, acquired fourteen acres 
as a source of gravel. “Fillmore Gravel Pit” was sold piecemeal from 
time to time after 1918 with the Fillmore Citrus Association buying 
seven acres in 1931. 


Meanwhile, the railroad construction forces were making good 
progress in their westward march. About the middle of January 
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FILLMORE DEPOT 

Typical of Southern Pacific stations at small communities was the 
Fillmore depot. The station board, on the west end of the building 
above the mail trucks, followed the standard pattern of stating the 
distance from San Francisco and New Orleans, termini of the famed 
Sunset Route, as well as the elevation and the name of the town. 
Regularly featured around World War I were signs advising patrons 
of the services of the Western Union Telegraph and Cable Office and 
Wells Fargo & Company Express. In 1974, after the agency was 
closed, this building was moved across the street and is now the 
Fillmore Historical Museum. Behind the station is Fillmore’s Main 
Street. 


1887, the track layers finished one ten-mile segment of work entirely 
across the Rancho Sespe and, at the same time, the roadbed was 
completed over Nathan Blanchard’s orange ranch just west of Santa 
Paula. 


The discovery of gold in January 1887 precipitated investigations 
into the rugged back country of Ventura County near the junction 
of Piru and Lockwood creeks. Of the would-be millionaires, only a 
few accumulated any real wealth; most only gathered new stories to 
tell of how great riches slipped through their fingers. The town of 
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THIS MAP gives a correct idea of the “lay of the land” In the 
information about the various points four 
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Lexington was laid out, but SP was not to be favored with a great 
surge of business as some 24 miles of rugged mountains barred 
access from Santa Paula. Most people bound for Lexington started 
their journeys at Fort Tejon or Santa Maria. 


Actually, it was Ventura itself that most benefitted from the advent 
of the railroad. The business boom in the city attracted real estate 
men — “as thick as blackbirds,” according to the local newspaper. 
These men had something to show for their efforts; 96 deeds were 
filed with the county clerk in twelve days. The reverse side of the coin 
for SP was that ranchers then decided to raise the prices of railroad 
right-of-way over previously agreed-upon figures. 


On January 26, 1887, the Ventura Free Press received a telegram 
from Santa Paula reading: “The railroad and the rain have just 
reached the town and everybody is smiling and happy.” It is difficult 
to say which caused the greater happiness — the rain or the railroad. 
Rainfall for the season through January had been minimal; ranchers 
were quite concerned. The average Ventura rainfall measured 15.69 
inches with a range from 4.62 inches (1877) to just under 36 inches 
(1884). Through the end of January 1887, precipitation for the 
season totaled a scant 1.80 inches. Bad fortune for the farmer 
spelled good fortune for railroad construction crews; however, this 
“good fortune” was to end in February. 


IV Santa Paula Welcomes the Railroad in a Deluge 


The construction train’s arrival in Santa Paula was only eleven 
days later than Goodman's prediction; the initial 34 miles of this 
branch were officially opened February 8, 1887. Regularly sched- 
uled train service to and from Los Angeles began the next day. 


February 1887 was a wet month. The first five-day rainstorm 
began on February 5. Two clear days followed — then four more days 
of rain brought the seasonal total to 11 inches in Ventura and 14 in 
the Sespe. 


A precise account of the first ten days of operations on the new 
railroad is unobtainable. Santa Paula was without mail for four 
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days. The train from Los Angeles managed to arrive on February 9 
more-or-less on schedule. Passengers leaving Santa Paula, however, 
had to abandon their conveyance some three miles from Rancho 
Camulos — where they spent the night after having made their way 
through the soggy countryside. The same situation occurred the 
following day, not far from the same location. 


Several washouts near Sespe cancelled train operations one day 
and soft track was responsible for a derailment the following trip. 
Passengers used a handcar for the final lap to Santa Paula. In the 
town of Santa Paula, heavy rains caused the creek to shift its location 
from the center of town to the east side. Meanwhile, Lexington 
reported 36 inches of snow and a building-destroying snow slide — 
but prospectors continued to pour into the gold camp. 
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SANTA PAULA DEPOT — MAY, 1898 

In the early stages of the Spanish-American War (April - December 
1898), Company E , Seventh Regiment, First Brigade, N.S.G., is shown 
boarding the wooden passenger coaches at Santa Paula destined for 
the Presidio in San Francisco. The crowd is large; to get a better view, 
some have climbed the roofs of livestock cars on adjoining tracks; even 
the wagon of the Peoples Transit Company has been commandeered 
for this purpose. Though no longer used by the railroad, the Santa 
Paula station stands in the same place today. 
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Fred Corey was the first railroad station agent in Santa Paula. 
Initially, he conducted his business from an assigned box car but the 
Santa Paula Depot was ready for him by the end of March. Prefab- 
ricated at the SP shops in Sacramento, the depot was assembled by 
railroad carpenters at the site. Other railroad improvements in- 
cluded a turntable and an enclosed 52,000 gallon water tank. 


Santa Paula was an important center for early California petro- 
leum production; near the SP station, the Hardison & Stewart Oil 
Company built a tank to store crude oil piped in from its fields in 
upper Santa Paula Canyon pending rail shipment. (It was on this line 
that Southern Pacific first experimented with the use of crude oil for 
locomotive fuel in 1895.) 


After the storms ended and the damage had been repaired, the Los 
Angeles-Santa Paula trains began operating with more reliability, 
and travel modes changed. The stage to Los Angeles via the Conejo 
Grade was discontinued but the Coast Line Stage Company estab- 
lished a daily four-horse stage from Ventura to connect with the 
trains at Santa Paula. 


At the time of the first scheduled trains to Santa Paula, construc- 
tion workers were scattered down to Ventura, 21 miles away. 
Already a long procession of grading carts, workers and teams had 
crossed the Ventura River and were scattered along the Rincon. But 
the work moved slowly. The heavy rains were a factor; the usual 
Chinese New Year’s celebration consumed an enormous amount of 
powder and shut down work for a few days as well. 


Saticoy, the next town toward Ventura, had been laid out before 
the railroad’s surveys were final. Unfortunately for the promoters, 
the townsite was situated up the slope from the projected course of 
the railroad. The Pacific Improvement Company chose instead the 
ranch land of the Reverend S. T. Wells, a location only seven miles 
distant from Santa Paula. The first railroad townsite sale, delayed 
until March 16, 1888, was notable for its lack of success. The 
Ventura Free Press attributed the failure to the lack of advertising, 
presumably in its newspaper, a precaution carefully followed by 
more successful townsite promoters. In this instance, about one 
dozen potential buyers showed up; when the auctioneer established 
minimum sale prices, he effectively ended any interest in bidding. 
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(Reflecting the vigorous growth of the area, West Saticoy, the original 
townsite, and Saticoy, PICo.’s choice, are now contiguous.) 


In January, it had been lack of ties that suspended work in 
Blanchard’s orchard. In February, however, track laying moved in 
fits and starts, dictated by the availability of only a few cars of rails. 
Still, the grading continued so that by the end of February 1887, this 
portion of the work was completed to the city of Ventura. Extensive 
fills and long trestles were then needed to cross the Ventura River 
just west of town and soon the pile driver was pounding timbers for 
a temporary crossing. 


Venturans were not idle while waiting for the tracks to be laid: gas 
illumination commenced April 7, 1887 and limited electric lighting 
was initiated three months later. In addition, work was about to 
begin on several hotels anticipating the growth of the town. 


When 40 cars of long-expected rails arrived in Santa Paula just 
after the middle of April, the track layers reacted quickly and soon 
Ventura was linked to the other cities by bands of steel. Near the end 
of April, the railroad workers were crossing the ranch of Dixie 
Thompson, one of the more colorful characters in Ventura and Santa 
Barbara history. April 28 marked the arrival of the first locomotive 
in Ventura and two days later the railhead was “completed” to a point 
one mile on the Santa Barbara side of the river. 


Although formal opening of the Southern Pacific line to Ventura 
was several weeks away, the ringing of the locomotive bell and the 
hooting of the whistle served as reminders to the local citizens that 
the railroad was now part of their lives. Already small boys were 
playing dangerously close to the cars, much to their parents’ 
concern. 


On May 3, Superintendent E. Hewitt telegraphed the newspaper 
that an excursion train from Los Angeles would arrive at three o’clock 
the next afternoon. A large crowd greeted Ventura’s first passenger 
train of three coaches. In command was Conductor J. P. Bassett, 
formerly of Santa Barbara and now a resident of Santa Monica. 


The town marshalled its resources quickly; boys and girls handed 
flowers to the visitors and real estate agents’ buggies toured the 
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visitors around the sights. “They were entranced,” according to one 
report. One major attraction was the renowned garden of Mrs. 
Theodosia B. Shepherd. A few days later, W. Atlee Burpee, the 
Philadelphia seed man, came to visit Mrs. Shepherd and to see her 
garden.” 
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VENTURA RAILROAD STATION 

The time is about 1920. One can picture the activity around the 
Ventura depot at train time. The train from Los Angeles, after the usual 
mail and passenger stops at Saugus, Piru, Fillmore and other valley 
towns, has arrived on the mail line (M.L.). The engineer has brought the 
train forward so that the fireman can fill the tender from the water 
column (W) while passengers destined for Ojai board the train. Soon 
it will leave the main line at Ventura Junction and continue up the Ojai 
Valley branch. 


Local water undergoes treatment for the sensitive locomotive boilers 
and is stored in the tanks south of the water column. To the East (right) 
is the signal house, then the roadmaster’s office and house (R.M.). Next 
comes the section house for the foreman; not far beyond is the bunk 
house for his section crew. The roadmaster supervises several section 
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In the ensuing weeks before SP commenced operating scheduled 
trains to Ventura, there were a number of developments. A turntable 
was installed; a boxcar, Number 1868, was set on a side track as the 
temporary passenger depot and the Free Press published a “Railroad 
Edition,” double the usual four pages, extolling the wondrous beauty 
of the area. Also, the grade problems along Front Street surfaced, for 
the approaches to the bridge wreaked havoc with the normal street 
grade — much to the anguish of those settled along the way. Finally, 
after much unhappiness, the wounds were assuaged by the rail- 
road's making financial settlements for damages. 


There was no civic celebration when the first regular train pulled 
into Ventura on May 18, 1887 to disgorge some two dozen passen- 
gers. The arrivals were a cut above the usual, for they included a 
Congressman, a U.S. District Attorney, a minister and a mayor. No 
further identification was offered but, as one of the first outgoing 
shipments consisted of 200 hogs, there was ample opportunity for 
the patrons of local saloons to make “odious comparisons.” 


Later that month, there was a three-day Grand Floral Festival 
under the direction of Mrs. T. B. Shepherd which brought more 
visitors to Ventura. As to the name of the community, there was 
some confusion. Initially, SP printed tickets reading “Ventura” 
which pleased some but, in deference to local merchants, SP 
changed the station to “San Buenaventura,” a name which contin- 
ued until December 1907, notwithstanding the fact that the post 
office had adopted the shorter name in 1889. 


Early in June, Senator Stanford, A. N. Towne, Colonel Hewitt and 
other SP officials came to Ventura by special train but, responding 


crews who maintain the tracks. 


On the north side of the track (left to right), are the Ventura Mill & 
Lumber Company, the depot, Standard Oil Company terminal, 
livestock corral and the car and tool houses. The Southern Pacific 
Milling Company, a state-wide organization dealing in grains and 
poultry supplies, was independent of the railroad, in spite of its name. 
For identification of the location, the present freeway has been 
indicated as well as the Ventura County Museum of History & Art. 
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to an urgent telegram, limited their stay. Already the perimeters of 
the passenger station had been staked out and, on July 20, 1887, 
agent John Simpson and his assistant, “baggage-smasher’” A. L. 
Strickland, moved into new quarters. As a departing gesture, black 
crepe was decked over the doorway of the former box-car station. 


Although Southern Pacific faced the ire of its Front Street neigh- 
bors, not all Ventura residents were hostile. Stephen Bowers, ina 
Free Press article in July, described the railroad as “a blessing,” for 
it was no longer necessary to get up at midnight to “ride through the 
dust in an old rickety stage to Newhall [Saugus], after doing without 
breakfast, and pay ten cents a mile for the privilege.” Now one could 
travel in comfortable cars at half the cost and arrive at Newhall in two 
and one-half hours. Freight shipments from Los Angeles arrived at 
less than half the cost of coastal steamers in about half the time. 


SP made a favorable impression on Ventura boosters when it 
subscribed to 5,000 copies of the “Ventura County Railroad Edition” 
of the San FranciscoJournalofCommerce. According to Bowers, this 
was something SP had done for no other county in California. 


V Completion of the Coastal Route 


For some months, Chinese teams had been forming a roadbed 
along the Rincon, west of Ventura. At the end of March 1887, when 
all the necessary grading in Ventura County had been accomplished, 
the workers crossed Rincon Creek and continued grading in Santa 
Barbara County. Already an advance force was tackling Ortega Hill, 
a prominent seacoast landmark adjoining today’s Summerland. 
Scheduled trains began serving Carpinteria July 1 and, on August 
19, 1887, the first passenger train entered Santa Barbara. 


Santa Barbara staged a big celebration on August 20 and invited 
one and all to attend. Ventura citizens were determined not to be 
overlooked. For 85 cents, many boarded a special train from Ventura 
to spend the day in Santa Barbara. However, it was the passengers 
on the special train from San Francisco that Venturans wanted to 
impress with facts about the beauty, wealth, and general attractive- 
ness of their community. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION CAMP 
ON THE RINCON, 1887 


A. L. Webb and Emory E. Smith headed a committee to boost 
Ventura. One man was dispatched to Saugus the night preceding 
the gala to accompany the train from San Francisco. When it arrived 
at Ventura, more enthusiastic boosters boarded the train to distrib- 
ute fruit, flowers and descriptive pamphlets to over 1,000 passen- 
gers. On the return, the train paused in Ventura for several hours 
so that San Francisco residents could tour the “Poinsettia City.” The 
special train finally departed from Ventura, travelled about 35 miles 
to find the track obstructed near Camulos where an earlier train had 
been derailed. The San Franciscans then had many more hours to 
spend in Ventura County. 


Construction west of Santa Barbara continued for another dozen 
miles before halting at Ellwood in December 1887. From that point 
west, construction costs rose sharply as there were many deep 
canyons to be crossed by extensive fills or viaducts. From San 
Francisco, the SP RR terminated at Templeton; in 1888-89, however, 
the tracks were pushed south a short distance to Santa Margarita. 
Ahead of this point rose the Cuesta Grade requiring numerous 
tunnels and miles of difficult work. “The Gap,” a frustrating 125 
miles to Ellwood, required fourteen years to close because of the very 
slow pace dictated by the depression of the 1890s. Trains came to 
San Luis Obispo in 1894 and to Surf two years later. 
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Work was negligible for the next two years but, late in 1898, with 
an economic upturn, SP was able to resume construction with vigor. 
The last spike was driven near Gaviota on the last day of 1900. 
Scheduled train service between Los Angeles and San Francisco via 
Ventura and the Coast Line began March 31, 1901. 


VI Meanwhile, back at the Ventura Depot 


Now that the trains had come to town, the focal point of Ventura's 
activity was down at the depot. Arrivals and departures were duly 
noted in the Free Press and a sampling of events in February and 
March 1888 included special trains; for example, the special train 
bearing A. N. Towne, general superintendent, passed through Ven- 
tura in March; a few weeks later, the "boys in blue," C. P. Huntington 
and Charles Crocker, went by in the train of private cars. 


VENTURA DEPOT 
Venturans turn out to welcome their own — Senator T. R. Bard — 
February 14, 1900. 


Unscheduled trains or cars made their appearances. A runaway 
box car sailed along Front Street down to the Ventura River Bridge. 
No damage was done and the men from the Chinese camp by the river 
pushed the errant car back and then secured the brakes. 


Trains arriving from Saugus were continually late because of the 
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Sis ame «=~ PRESIDENT MCKINLEY SPECIAL 190! {. 
mn " tS ME I 
THE MC KINLEY SPECIAL TRAIN 

President William F. McKinley visited Ventura aboard this train on May 
10, 1901. He was officially received by the Ventura Board of Trade, 
addressed “thousands of admiring citizens” from the steps of Plaza 
School and was named an honorary member of the Ventura County 
Pioneer Society. Six months later, virtually all Ventura County 
reassembled in Plaza Park to mourn the death of the man they had 
come to regard as a personal friend. 


eo ee - ee 


 . 


The Honorable B. T. Williams “made a brief but impressive address, 
speaking of the life and character of the dead President, of the 
assassin and the class to which he belongs and urging his hearers to 
aid in the work of supressing the elements of disorder in the land.” 
Prayers were led by Father Grogan; an oration , by the Reverend C. N. 
Queen ( personal friend of the late President); the President’s favorite 
hymns, by a local quartette; the national anthem, by local school 
children. The Reverend F. V. Fisher pronounced the benediction and 
Albert O. Browne, bugler for the Pioneers, "sounded taps as the 
audience dispersed.” ° 
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delayed San Francisco connection; hence, much time was spent on 
the station platform waiting for the train to appear. Diversions were 
most welcome — on one occasion, two local pugilists entertained a 
station crowd until one was knocked out. But the vanquished had 
the last word, for he had the champion arrested on charges of 
battery. Less welcome was the reckless horseman who dashed 
across the platform on a dead run and, reversing his direction, raced 
back to town. "Several ladies were on the platform but none was 
hurt." 


Unusual activities inside the depot were noted as well: one quiet 
Sunday afternoon when Agent John Simpson was uptown, Mrs. 
Simpson, in her upstairs quarters, heard some suspicious noises 
emanating from the depot. Going down to investigate, she observed 
rough-looking characters and, when one said "take anything," she 
hurried upstairs for her pistol. The men had gone by her return — 
nothing was taken. Officer Fordyce arrested the two men, later 
identified by Mrs. Simpson. 


All of which made Agent Simpson extra cautious. Some weeks 
later, he saw a man hiding behind a large box in the depot yard. Three 
times Simpson tried to catch the prowler, but the latter always 
eluded him. Much to his chagrin, Simpson finally realized that the 
intruder was none other than his own reflection darting from light to 
light in the station window panes. 


On the last Monday of February 1888, Agent John Simpson was 
pleased to report to the Ventura Free Press arecord 170 tickets sold 
at the Ventura depot. Rail travel, in the opinion of Agent Simpson 
and the rest of Ventura County, was here to stay. 
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NOTES 


1 Ordinance Number 18, signed December 6, 1886, granted L. J. 
Rose the use of town streets for a mule or horse-drawn passenger 
railway. The authorized line was to begin on Ventura Avenue at the 
north city limit, run south to Main Street and continue eastward to 
the city limit. Two lines went south from Main Street, one along 
Kalorama Steet (named for a coastal vessel which sank at the 
Ventura Wharf); the other, down Laurel Street. The latter line would 
serve the SP depot and then run out to the east city limits. Actually, 
Rose laid only one pair of rails on Laurel Street; after one Halloween 
night in 1908, the two streetcars serving the line quietly disappeared 
and the rails were paved over. (Ed. More on this next issue.) 


2Editor's note: This meeting was to have far reaching results. En- 
couraged by Burpee, Mrs. Shepherd started experimenting with the 
propagation of new varieties of flowers and plants. As for Burpee, 
he was so influenced by Mrs. Shepherd's efforts that he established 
the hybridizing headquarters of Burpee Seed Company in Ventura 
County where it remains to this day. 


SVentura Free Press, September 20, 1901. 
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Los Compadres del Museo 


Anonymous Donor 
H. F. Ahmanson & Company 
Mr. & Mrs. John A. Ashkar 
Mrs. Edward A. Atmore 
Mrs. Reginald Baptiste 
Burson Ranch Company 
Dr. & Mrs. Ralph B. Busch, Jr. 
Elizabeth Lloyd Davis Foundation 
Mr. & Mrs. Scott Dwire 
Mr. & Mrs. Joseph T. Faria 
Mr. & Mrs. Michael Giordano 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert S. Grether 
Mrs. Pauline S. Fourt 
Katherine H. Haley 
Mr. & Mrs. Ronald L. Hertel 
Mr. & Mrs. Walter W. Hoffman 
Dr. & Mrs. D. Gordon Johnston 
Mr. & Mrs. D. Gordon King 
Ralph B. Lloyd Foundation 
Mrs. Helen Mayr 
Mr. & Mrs. John R. McConica II 
Mr. & Mrs. Marshall Milligan 
Margaret E. Murphy 
Mrs. John L. Orcutt 
Mr. & Mrs. Richard Pidduck 
Rockwell International 
Zella A. Rushing 
Dorothy A. Shiells 
Smith-Hobson Foundation 
Barbara B. Smith 
Teague-McKevett Company 
Dorcas H. Thille 
Kagehisa Toyama 
Ventura County National Bank 
Mrs. Robert D. Willis 
Mr. & Mrs. John Wilson 
Cynthia Wood 
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LIFE MEMBERS 
OF THE 
VENTURA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Mrs. Stewart M. Angus Anne Lefever Fugate 

Avenue Hardware R. W. Fulkerson Hardware 
Bank of A. Levy Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Garrett 

Mr. & Mrs. Ronald Bank Herbert C. Gould 

Mrs. Philip Bard Mr. & Mrs. Lee M. Griswold 
Mr. & Mrs. R. V. Barker Mr. & Mrs. Robert G. Grosfield 
Michael & Joan Barnard Katherine H. Haley 

Mr. & Mrs. Ray G. Barnard Mr. & Mrs. Richard S. Hambleton, Jr. 
Mavis Barnhill Ruth N. Hammond 

Mr. & Mrs. Ralph “Hoot” Bennett Mr. & Mrs. Walter Haneberg 
Mr. James H. Boatner Mr. & Mrs. E. J. Harrison 

Mr. & Mrs. John W. Borchard Mr. & Mrs. Sanger C. Hedrick 
Mr. & Mrs. Milton C. Borchard John F. Henning 

James L. & Martha J. Brock Mr. & Mrs. Walter W. Hoffman 
Mr. & Mrs. Cullins Brown Mrs. C. Richard Hughes 

Mr. & Mrs. Douglas W. Burhoe, Jr. Isensee Floorcovering Co. 

Mrs. Reginald Burnham Bill & Elise Kearney 

Edwin L. Carty Richard & Ramona Lagomarsino 
Mr. & Mrs. James E. Clark II David Adolfo Lamb 

Mary A. Cohen John Burket Lamb 

Mary Ann Cohen Katherine Ann Lamb 

Mr. & Mrs. Lincoln E. Cryne Maureen Isabel Lamb 

Marla Daily Mr. & Mrs. Robert B. Lamb 

M. F. Daily Investment Co. Robert B. Lamb III 

Mrs. W. Thomas Davis Robert B. Lamb IV 

Del Norte Foods, Inc. Robert D. Lefever 

Mr. & Mrs. Edwin Diedrich Mr. & Mrs. Robert M. Lefever 
Mr. & Mrs. Milton Diedrich Susan Nicole Lefever 

Mrs. Margaret P. Donlon Bill & Edie LeFevre 

Nazarene E. Donlon Jim F. Lincoln, M.D. 

Mr. & Mrs. Donald D. Dufau Sheridan A. Logan 

Jane E. Duncan Lucia McCormick Maas 

Mr. & Mrs. Paul A. Eastwood Mr. & Mrs. John A. Maring 
Economy Plumbing, Inc. Walter B. Marriott, Jr. 
Wilhelm S. & Geneva Everett Zoella Marriott 

Faria Family Partnership Mr. & Mrs. Edwin J. Marshall II 
Mrs. Pauline S. Fourt Mr. & Mrs. Albert C. Martin 
Dr. William J. Fox Mr. & Mrs. Robert E. Martin 
Marjorie A. Fraser Mr. & Mrs. William J. Mason 
Mr. & Mrs. John B. Friedrich Mrs. Edward Maulhardt 
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Mrs. John B. Maulhardt 
Mrs. Ted Mayr 
The McAvoy Family Trust 
Mrs. Eulialee McMullen 
Katherine Smith Miller 
Mr. & Mrs. Martin R. Miller 
Mr. & Mrs. Owens Miller 
Capt. & Mrs. Robert N. Miller III 
A. A. Milligan 
Harold D. Munroe 
Margaret Murphy 
Mary E. C. Murphy 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert G. Naumann 
Mr. & Mrs. John V. Newman 
Lindsay F. Nielson 
Mrs. Ben E. Nordman 
Linda & Romualdo Ochoa 
The Douglas Penfield School 
Margaret Reimer Petit 
Mr. & Mrs. Stanley Petit 
Renee Canet Pezzi 
Carolyn Pidduck 
Mrs. Dorothy Ranger 
Mr. & Mrs. Leon Reiman 
The Honorable & 

Mrs. William A. Reppy 
Mrs. Jean Roff 
Mrs. F. H. Rosenmund 
Mrs. Janet W. Rothschild 
Mrs. Henry J. Rulfo 
Mr. & Mrs. J. R. Russell III 


Sattler’s Furniture & Upholstery 


Mrs. Walter Scholtz 
Schulze News Co., Inc. 
Mrs. Reginald Shand 
Mrs. Lester T. Shiells 

Dr. & Mrs. Fred A. Shore 
Barbara B. Smith 

Dr. Helen M. Smith 

Mr. & Mrs. Ralph E. Smith 
2-R Smith Investment Co. 
Dr. C. A. Smolt 

Harold B. Spencler 

Mrs. Milton M. Teague 


Mr. & Mrs. Joe A. Terry 
Texaco, U.S.A. 

Miss Mary E. Thille 

John E. & Verna H. Thompson 
TOLD Corporation 

Mr. & Mrs. Ord Toomey 

Union Oil Company of California 
Harry Valentine 

Melba N. Vanoni 

Ventura County Star-Free Press 
Ventura Knights of Columbus 
Viola, Inc. 

Weiss Global Enterprises 

B. M. & Julia Wilkerson 

Mr. & Mrs. Richard D. Willett 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert D. Willis 
Mrs.& Mrs. John R. Wilson 
Mr. & Mrs. Phelps Witter, Jr. 
Cynthia Wood 

Dr. & Mrs. Bruce A. Woodling 
Mr. & Mrs. Dorill B. Wright 
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